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‘¢ [ shall never envy the honours which wit and learning bestow in any other cause, if 1 can be numbered among those who give ardour to virtue and confidence to truth.” 
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THE DEPARTED. 


¢ Oh! sacred star of evening tell 
: In what unseen celestial sphere, 

The spirits of the perfect dwell, 
Too pure to rest in sadness here; 

Roam they the chrystal field of light, 
O’er paths by feet of angels trod 

Their robes with heavenly splendour bright, 
Their home—the paradise of God? 


Soul of the just! and can’st thou soar 
Amidst the radiant orbs sublime, 
When life’s illusive scene is o’er, 
And all the griefs of changeful time? 
And can’st thou join the blissful choir, 
Thro’ heaven’s high dome the song to raise, 
When seraplis strike the golden lyre 
in ever-during notes of praise? 


Oh who would heed the chilling blast 
That blows o’er life’s eventful sea, 

If doom’d to hail, its perils past, 
The bright wave of eternity; 

And who the sorrows would not bear 
Of such a fleeting world as this, 
When faith displays, beyond its care, 

So bright an entrance ivto bliss. 


ORIGINAL TALES. 


{For the Philadelphia Album. } 


THE CONSPIRATORS, 


A TALE OF 1790. 
[Continued.} 


A long and animated conference was held between 
the two gentlemen:—the stranger listened with the 
deepest interest to the communications which were 
made him, end seemed to revolve in his own mind 
the possibility of accomplishing the task that was 
required of him. 
his countenance, it was easy to perceive that he 
thought the occasion required the full stretch of his 
gigantic genius; and, as it séttled down to its ordina- 
ry expression, he said suddenly, “ It shall be done;— 
1 thank your Excellency for this proof of your confi- 
dence, and it shall be seen you have not overrated 
the man you have condescended to take into your 
councils.” 

‘‘When the service is performed, as I doubt not 
it will be, I will thank you as the Chief Magistrate 
of a free people ought to thank those who 
eminent services for the public good.” 

The gentlemen now separated,—‘‘I_ will wait 
here,” said the stranger, “ until those papers can be 
prepared; your Excellency will have them ready in 


~ 


haifan hour, and deliver them in person.” A nod of 
assent from the superior closed theconferenes, as he. 


retired and carefully locked:the door after him. 
Punctual to the minute, the papers: were brought 


Judging from the stern fixture of 


perform 


‘Whom have we here,” he said in amazement, 
“‘what seek you, old man?” 

‘** Do you not know me?” was the reply. 

** Know you? how should I?” 

“‘ No?—look again,” (it was the stranger’s voice,) 
** does your Excellency think it possible that I could 
visit here without its being known to the secret so- 
ciety? Should I pass out as [ came in, to-morrow’s 
sun would, most probably, find me a lifeless corpse. 
IT have not forgotten the fate which has overtaken 
your former agents, and choose to guard against 
contingencies of that kind. Give me the papers.” 
He took them as they were handed to him, sprang 
through the open window, and was out of sight, al- 
most instantly, by turning a corner.. 


It was a dark and somewhat stormy night, about 
the middle of November, when a gentleman, at about 
the hour of nine o’clock, stopped before a large, though 
mean and dirty-looking house, at the extreme cor- 
ner of Corlear’s Hook, in the city of New-York, and 
bawled out lustily for mine Landlord of the Tankard 
and Gridiron,—** Ho you! Sir Peter Von Suckling, 
Kniglt.of the Gridiron,” he said, ‘‘ where is Jock 
Daredevil, that misbegotten hostler of your’s; must 
I stand here, holding my horse, until this cursed sleet 
has chopped my face into mincemeat.” The voice 
was a familiar one, and the speaker had not finished 
his harangue before Jock, the hostler, had the horse 
by the-bridle. ‘*See that he be well fed, Mynheer 
Daredevil, and a tankard of yaur master’s best shall 
make you sleep sound to-night, in spite of the roar- 
ing of hell gate, or the screams of the sea gull. So, 
mine host,” he continued, giving him a hearty 
shake by the hand, ‘“‘here I am, you see, sound and 
hearty; and how’s all with ye, honest Peter? How’s 
Madam Von Suckling? How’s pretty Poll, the bar- 
maid, and little Peter, Junior, and Tom the biack 
cat, and Jowler the yelping cur? what say you, mine 
host, mine honest Boniface?”’ 


‘‘All’s well, upon my veracity, Frank Dandridge,” 
replied mine host, who had once been one of the 
watchful guardians of this goodly city, “and hang 


|me, Frank, if they arnt all glad to see you—aye, as 


glad as if you was full cousin to them all,—so once 
again, I say, all’s well!” | 

‘“‘ Full cousin to the black cat and the little cur! 
that’s a good one, mine host; your wit sharpens, my 
‘gallant knight; but stand by, old Boniface, draw me 


;a tankard of ale, and let me pay my compliments to 


madam, and the rest of your thriving family.” 

_ So saying, Frank Dandridge, as he chose to be 
called, stepped forward, kindly shook hands with 
Mrs. Von Suckling, kissed Polly, the bar maid, and, 


| patting little’Peter upon the head, quietly seated 


himself in Sir Peter’s arm chair, with the air of a 


ready for, delivery; but the Chief. started back in as- || man that was sure of a welcome, do what he would. 


tonighment, when be found the stranger:gone and a 
decrepid old man in his place. 


Indeed, it was very apparent, from the bustling about 


yofall the parties, that he was a general favourite in 


the family, and an acquaintance of jong standing.— 
Every necessary comfort was soon supplied the fa- 
voured traveller, and he partook of them with that 
cheerfulness which speaks a good appetite and con- 
tented mind. 

‘“‘T will retire to rest,” he at length said, after 
chatting sometime idly with the family; and Mr. | 
Von Suckling, taking the hint, led the way to his. 
lodgers’ chamber. 

‘Well, my good friend Peter,” he said as he en- 
tered his room, “I shall stay with you sometime, 
but you will remember I am incog. so no blabbing.” 

“ All’s well,” said Peter, giving a knowing wink; 
and bidding a hearty good night, left Mr. Dandridge 
to his own cogitations. 

What those cogitations were is left to the reader's 
imagination to make out; who has, no doubt, discov- 
ered that Frank Dandridge and the stranger at the 
President’s house are the same; if not, they will re- 
collect that his surprising powers of assuming any 
disguise he pleased has been before noticed, and he 
must not be astonished at any transformation as- 
cribed to this ever changing being. 

A few weeks residerce in the city put Mr. Dan- 
dridge in possession’of several facts, which promised 
Lo lead to a full discovery of the secrets coanected 
with the revolutionary society—a discovery to which 
he had bent his whole attention. It would be tedious 
to enter into all the details of the intrigues and stra- 
tagems to which he resorted to obtain the most desi- 
rable information, and which, in the end, was crown- 
ed with complete success. He had become neces- 
sary, in a rencounter in the streets, to a gentleman, 
whom he rescued from the attack of some foot-pads, © 
but in asituation so dangerous from the wounds he 
had previously received, that Mr. Dandridge was — 
forced to conduct him home; where, after lingering 
a few days, he died. - This gentleman was a member 
of the secret society.—Accident discovered to Mr. 
Dandridge the fact, and he succeeded, by the most 
artful manoevering, to obtain from him all-that was 
necessary to his purpose. The prospect of death had 
its usual effects upon the traitor; and he was willing 
to atone for the injury he had intended his country, 
by an ample and full confession. The secrets of the 
society were fully committed to Mr. Dandridge's 
keeping; and he now knew the magnitude of his un- 
dertaking, and the dangers by which he was sur- 
rounded, and prepared to act, without delay, upo 


the important information he had received. | 
| (To be Continued.) 


ORIGINAL BSSAY. 


BY A LADY OF MASSACHUSETTS. 
(For the Philadelphia Album.] 
«© Where are our monuments? Where our tributes 
to the memory of departed greatness—our memorials 
of national glory? This question has been asked by 
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the scholar and statesman in advocating the expedi- 
ency of erecting temples, monuments, and statues, 
to perpetrate the names and deeds, of ourillustrious 
fathers. Sons, and daughters, of America! Look 
forth upon your free, and happy country, mark the 
progress, and the effects of her moral, civil, and po- 
litical institutions, and say—can the proudest efforts 
of transatlantic genius, aided by the most polished 
Jabours of art, add to our beauty as a free republic; 
or to our glory, as an independent nation.” . : 

The colossal superstructure of American liberty 
ig ‘“‘monument” more honourable to our coun- 
try, than the noblest specimen of architectural sci- 
ence; its base is upon the “ Rock of the Pilgrims,” 
and its apex is in the heavens! Our fathers have sac- 
‘Tificed ‘at its altar; their arms are emblazoned on its 
pillars—and their deeds are recorded in its archives! 
He who achieved for us those conquests, which 
have made us a nation, needs not the aid of a foreign 
chisel to bid him live in the hearts of his country- 
men; or to transmit his fame to posterity, in the 
peaceful Eden of his chosen retreat;—beneath the 
shadows that his hand hath planted, the hero of Ver- 
non reposes in the silent majesty of his glory! the 
sacred sod presses lightly on his bosom, for it is hal- 
lowed with the tears of a nation! it is consecrated by 
the footsteps of his venerable co-patriots, and it is a 
shrine to which Columbia ghall lead her future sons, 
for examples of virtue, patriotism, and glory! 

“* Sweet sleep the brave! in solemn chaunt shall sound 
Celestial vespers, o’er his sacred ground! , 
Long ages hence, in pious twilight seen, 

Shall choirs of seraphs sanctify the green, 

At curfew hour shall fondly hover there— 

And charm, with sweetest dirge, the listening air!” 

The traveller may pause with awe, and admiration, 
amid the splendid vestiges of Grecian antiquity:— 
for he feels that he is in the “ birth place of science;” 
in the “home of the muses;”—the spirit of enthu- 
siasm breathes around him! as by a mystic associa- 
tion he connects the ancient mythology of Homer, 
with the temples and shrines, that surround him.— 
Ages have rolled over them, the touch of time hath 
consecrated them, as objects of classica! interest— 
but their “glory is departed!” 3 

Our country boasts no attractions for the eye of 
the Antiquarian:—no subjects for the speculations of 
‘the Chronologist—our monuments are recent, they 
are among us, and around us, but they are not in ru- 
ins, for our glory is with us. 

What are our triumphs in the field, and our con- 
‘quests upon the ocean; but imperishable proofs of 
our courage, magnanimity, and enterprise? 

Charlestown may lift her storied column to the 
heavens! but the memory of her heroes, will sur- 
vive the marble monuments of fame! will be as last- 
ing ag our gratitude, for their services. What are 
our seminaries of learning; our halls of jurispru- 
dence; our temples of religion; our extensive and 
thriving manufactories; what are these, but mon- 
uments of science, justice, piety, and industry? 

What is our freo, and enlightened press; enriched 
with the valuable researches of the philosopher, the 
historian, and thescholar; but evidences of our mor- 
al, and political advancement, in all that constitutes 
our worth, as individuals, or our character as a nation? 

Science, and the arts, are abroad in our Jand— 
View the splendid specimens which are daily pre- 
sented us, from the pencil of Peale, of Trumbull, of 
Stewart, and others—what are these but monu- 

ments of fame, honourable to the talents of our coun- 
trymen? Among the many social privileges. that 
“we enjoy as a people, are our rags scpoois—these 


|change of heads in the Turkish administration. The 


forms, and with the ministers of Selim, the best of 


‘kiberal channels of learning, how intersect | 


every part of our country; and from their salutary 
influence on society, may be hailed one of our great- 
est blessings:—by these means our youth of both sex- 
es, may obtain such an educationas shall fit them for 
any station to which theirtalents or fortunes entitle 
them. Itisperhapstruethat one of the strongest proofs 
of national refinement, is manifested in the attention 
paid to the cultivation of the female mind;—when 
the brother and the sister walk hand in hand, in the 
paths of intellectual improvement:—when woman is 
permitted to paricipate in the prerogatives of man, 
so farasto fit her to be his companion, not only in 
domestic life, or the sphere of fashion; but in those 
studies which are interesting to boih, and which 
qualify her to become the instructress of his children. 

The first years of existence, are naturally under 
the guidance, and direction of woman:—how neces- 
sary then that she should be qualified for the respon- 
sible task of forming characters for society, and be- 
ings for eternity! how important that her mind should 
unite all those virtues, and energies, that we would 
transmit to posterity, and which are the -result of 
early improvement! 

The pride of an American matron is the develope- 
ment of talent, in her offspring; and like the illustri- 
ous mother of the Gracchii, when asked to display 
the splendors of her toilet, she shall present her sons 
and her daughters to society, and exclaim with tri- 
umph, ** THESE ARE MY JEWELS.” 


(Fromthe London ‘Table Book.} 


‘‘SeERVIAN PopuLAR Porrry, translated by Jonn 
BowrinG,” 1827. 


It isan Item of “Foreign Occurrences,” in the 
‘‘ Gentleman’s Magazine,” July, 1807, that a firman 
ofthe grand signior’ sentenced the_whole Servian 
nation to extermifthtion, without distinction of age 
or sex; if any escaped the sword, they were to be re- 
duced to slavery. Every plain matter-of-fact man 
knew from his Gazetteer that Servia was a province 
of Turkey in Europe, bounded on the north by the 
Danube and Save, which separate it from Hungary, 
on the east by Bulgaria, on the west by Bosnia, and 
on the south by Albania and Macedonia; of course, 
he presumed that fire and sword had passed upon the 
country within these boundaries, and that the re- 
maining natives had been deported; and consequent- 
ly, to render the map of Turkey in Europe perfectly 
correct, he took his pen, and blotted our ‘* Servia.” 
It appears, however, that by one of those accidents, 
which defeat certain purposes of state policy, and 
which are quite as common to human affairs, in 
“sublime,” as in christian cabinets, there was a 


Janizaries becoming displeased with their new uni- 


grand signiors, his sublime majesty was graciously 
pleased to mistake the objects of their displeasure, 


and.send them the heads of Mahmud Effendi, and aj} 


few ex-ministers, who were obnoxious to himeelf,| 
instead of the head of Achmet Effendi, and others of 
his household; the discontented therefore immediate- 


ly decapitated the latter themselves; and, further, pre-| 
sumed to depose Sclim, and elevate Mustapha tu/ 


the Turkish throne. According to an ancient cus- 


tom, the deposed despot threw himself atthe feet of] 


state affairs at the court of Constantinople rendered 
it inconvenient to divert the energies of the faithful 
to so inconsiderable an object as the extinction of 
the Servian nation; and thus Servia owes its exist- 
ence to the Janizaries’ dislike of innovation on their 
dress; and we are consequently indebted to that res- 
pectable prejudice for the volume of ** Servian popu- 
lar Poetry,” published by Mr. Bowring. Wemight 
otherwise have read, as a dry matter of history, that 
the Servian people were exterminated A. D. 1807, 
and have passed to our graves without suspecting 
that they had songs and bards, and were quite as 
respectable as their ferocious and powerful destroy- 
ers. 


Mr. Bowring’s “ Introduction” to his specimens of 
‘¢Servian popular poetry,” is a rapid sketch of the 
political and literarv history of Servia. 

‘The earliest poetry of the Servians has a hea- 
thenish character; that which follows is leagued 
with Christian legends. But holy deeds are always 
made the condition of salvation. The whole nation, 
to use the idea of Gothe, is imaged in poetical su- 
perstition. Events are brought about by the agency 
of angels, but the footsteps of Satan can be nowhere 
traced; the dead are often summoned from their 
tombs; awful warnings, prophecies, and birds of evil 
omen, bear terror to the minds of the most courage- 
ous. 


‘‘ Over all is spread the influence of a remarkable, 
and, no doubt, antique mythology. An omnipresent 
spirit—airy and fanciful—making its dweiling in so- 
litudes—and ruling over mountains and forests—a 
being called the Vila, is heard to issue its irresisti- 
ble mandates, and pour forth its prophetic inspira- 
tion: sometimes in a form of female beauty—some- 
times a wilder Diana—now a goddess, gathering or 
dispersing the clouds—and now an ow}, among ruins 
and ivy. The Vila, always capricious, and frequent- 
ly malevolent, is a most important actor in all the 
popular poetry of Servia. The Trica Polonica is 
sacred to her. She is equally renowned for the 
beauty ofher person and the swiftness of her step:— 
‘Fair as the mountain Vila,’ is the highest compli- 
ment to a Servian lady—* Swift as the Vila,’ is the 
most eloquent eulogium on a Servian steed. 

‘Oftheamatory poemsof the Servians, Gothe 
justly remarks, that, when viewed altogether, they 
cannot but be deemed of singular beauty; they 
exhibit the expressions of passionate, overflowing, 
and contented afiection; they are full of shrewdness 
and spirit; delight and surprise are admirably por- 
trayed; and there is, in all, a marvellous sagacity in 
subduing difficulties, and in obtaining an end; a na- 
tural but at the same time vigorous and energetic 
tone; sympathies and sensibilities, without wordy 
exaggeration, but which, notwithstanding, are deco- 
rated with poetical imagery and imaginative beauty, 
a correct picture of Servian life and mannets—every 
thing, in short, which gives to passion the force of 
truth, and to external scenery the character of real- 
ity. | 

“ The poetry of Servia was wholly traditional, un- 
til within a very few years. It had never found a 
pen to record it, but has been preserved by the peo- 
ple, and principally by those of the lower classes, 
who had been accustomed to listen and to sing these 
interesting compositions to the sound of a simple 


three-stringed instrument, called a Gulse; and it is 


his successor, kissed the border of his garment, re=|i mentioned by Gothe, that when some Servians, who 
tired to that department of the seraglio occupied by|j had visited Vienna, were requested to write down 
the princes of the blood who: cease to reign,. and|| the songs they had sung, they expressed the great- 


Mustapha, girded with the sword of the prophet}|| est'surprise that such simple poetry and music as 
was the best of grand signiors in his stead:  Thej{ theirs should possess any interest for intelligent and 
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cultivated minds. They apprehended, they said, 
that the artless compositions of their country would 
be the subject of scorn or ridicule to those whose 
poetry was so polished and so sublime. And this 
feeling must have been ministered to by the employ- 
ment, even in Servia, of a Janguage no longer spo- 
ken; for the productions of literature, though it is 
certain the natural affections, the every day thoughts 
and associations could not find fit expression in the 
old church dialect:— 


** The talk 
Man holds with week-day man in the hourly walk 
Of the mind’s business, is the undoubted stalk 
* True song’ doth grow on.” 


“ The collection of popular songs, Warodne srpske 
pjesme, from which most of those which occupy this 
volume are taken, was made by Vuk, and committed 
to paper either from early recollections, or from the 
repitition of Servian minstrels. These, he informs 
us, and his statement is corroborated by every intel- 
ligent traveller, form a very small portion of the 
treasure of song which exists unrecorded among the 
peasantry. How so much of beautiful anonymous 
poetry should have been created in so perfect a form, 
is a subject well worthy of inquiry. Among a peo- 
ple who look to music and song as a source of en- 
joyment, the habit of improvication grows up imper- 
ceptibly, and engages all the fertilities of imagina- 
tion in its exercise. The thought which first finds 
vent ina poetical form, if worth preservation, is 
polished and perfected as it passes from lip to lip, 
till it receives the stamp of popular approval, and 
becomes, as it were, a national possession. There 
8 no text-book, no authentic record, to which it can 
be referred, whose authority should interfere with 
its improvement. The poetry of a people is a com- 
mon inheritance, which one generation transfers 
sanctioned and amended toanother. Political adver- 
sity, too, strengthens the attachment of a nation to 
the records of its ancient prosperous days. The harps 
may be hung on the willows for a while, during the 
storm and the struggle, but when the tumult is over, 
they will bestrung again to repeat the old songs, and 
recall the time gone by. 

‘ The historical ballads, which are in lines compo- 
sed of five trochaics, are always sung with the ac- 
companiment of the Gulse. At the end of every 
verse the singer drops his voice, and mutters a short 
eadence. The emphatic passages are chanted ina 
Joudertone. ‘I cannot describe,’ says Wessely, ‘the 
pathos with which these songs are sometimes sung. 
] have witnessed crowds surrounding a blind old 
singer, and every cheek was wet with tears—it was 
not the music, it was the words which affected them.’ 
As this simple instrument, the Gulse, is never used 
but to accompany the poetry of the Servians, and as 
it is difficult to find a Servian who does not play 
upon it, the universality of their popular ballads may 
be well imagined.” | 

While Mr. Bowring pays cheerful homage to a 
rhyme translation of a Servian ballad, in the Quar- 
terly Review, No. LXIX. p- 71, he adds, that it--is 
greatly embellished, and offers a version, in blank 

verse, more faithful to the original, and therefore 
more interesting to the critical inquirer. The fol- 
lowing specimen of Mr. Bowring's translation may 


be compared with the corresponding passage in the 
Review. 


Silken tufts the maiden’s flaxen ringlets; 

And her sweet mouth was a sugar casket; 

And her teeth were ls arrayed in order; 
White her bosom, like two snowy dovelets; 
And her voice was like the dovelet’s cooing; 
And her smiles were like the glowing sunshine. 


disagreeable association. 
employed to describe the beauty of the eyebrows, 
as swallow’s wings are the simile used for eyelash- 
es.” A lover inquires 


‘** Hast thou wandered near the ocean? 
Hast thou seen the pijavitza?* 
Like it are the maiden’s eyebrows.” 


There is a stronger illustration of the simile in 


THE BROTHERLESS SISTERS. 


Two solitary sisters, who 
A brother’s fondness never knew, 
Agreed, poor girls, with one another. 
That they would make themselves a brother: 
They cut them silk, as snow-drops white; 
And silk, as richest rubies bright; 
They carved his body from a bough 
Of box-tree from the mountain’s brow; 
Two jewels dark for eyes they gave; 
For eyebrows, from the ocean’s wave 
They took two leeches; and for teeth 
Fix’d pearls above, and pearls beneath; 
For food they gave him honey sweet, 

- And said, “‘now live, and speak, and eat.” 


The tenderness of Servian poetry is prettily exem- 
plitied in another of Mr. Bowring’s translations. 


FAREWELL. 


Against white Buda’s walls, a vine 
Doth its white branches fondly twine: 

O no! it was no vine-tree there; 

It was a fond, a faithful pair, 

Bound each to each in earliest vow--- 
And, O! they must be severed now! 

And these their farewell words:---‘* We part--- 
Break from my bosom---break---my heart! 
Go toa garden, go, and see 

Some rost-branch blushing on the tree; 
And from that branch a rose-flower tear, 
Then place it on thy bosom bare; 

And as its leaflets fade and pine, 

So fades my sinking heart in thine.” 
And thus the other spoke: “* My love! 

A few short paces backward move, 

And to the the verdant forest go; 
There’s a fresh water-fount below; 

And in the fount a marble stone, 

Which a gold cup reposes on; 

And in the cup a ball of snow--- 

Love! take that ball of snow to rest 
Upon thy heart within thy breast, 

And as it melts unnoticed there, 

So melts my heart in thine, my dear!” 


* The leech. 


THE QUAKER’S BURIAL. 


“If moral charity dare claim 
The Almighty’s attributed name 
Inscribe above his mouldering clay--- 
‘The widow’s shield, the orphan’s stay.’ ” 
Sir Water Scott. 
It was inthe twilight of an autumnal evening, 
that a stranger, who had just returned from a long 


sojourn in a foreign land, found himself traversing 


| Bristol. Busied in the reflections which that sober- 
thoughted hour is apt to produce—musing on past 
scenes and early friends, the dead and the distant, 
the crowds we knew, the one we loved, he found 
himself, on a sudden, making one in a procession, 
who were, apparently, discharging the last office 
that man requires of his fellow. Indifferent to the 
event, the stranger allowed himsélf to be carried 
forward with the multitude, and it was not till he had 


On the eyebrows of the bride, described as “leeches 
from the ocean,” it is observable that, there is no 
“It is the name usually 


one of the most quiet and. unfrequented streets of 


| it might be—the recollection of ‘some hidden gan- 


grene of the soul made the wanderer exclaim in a kind 
of mental soliloquy, as he gazed on the placid faces 
of the Friends around him, ‘“‘ Oh! had I my life to 
live over again, what a different creature would I 
be.”—He closed his reverie. The society, two and 
two, slowly walked up the centre, and seated them- 
selves at the upper end of the building. A plain, un- 
ornamented, deal coffin, containing the remains of 
their late brother, was then solemnly borne up the 
middle aisle, and placed in full view of the assem- 
bly. One of the society then rose and made a brief 
request for silence. To the credit of the crowded 
assemblage, it was instantly and strictly complied 
with. There could hardly be a scene more touching 
than the profound and death-like stillness which now 
reigned throughout the building, and nothing more 
subduing than the simple yet imposing spectacle 
which it presented. 

Ranged around the coffin of him who had been | 
so suddenly called on to exchange the illusions of 
earth for the realities of eternity, were those who 
had been the partakers of his hopes, his privileges 
and his faith; while behind were seen, in unaffected 
sadness, those whom his bounty had relieved, his 
support encouraged, his advice consoled, and his ex- 
ample guided. True, thesublimer service of our church 
was wanting—that no notes of the swelling organ 
came bursting on the ear—and no proclamations 
were heard of titles and styles of those who are then 
alike insensible to praise and censure:—but there 
was something inexpressibly affecting in the silence 
which pervaded the whole assembly, so deep, so un- 
broken, that the ticking of the clock was distinctly 
audible, and that the ear was startled even by a sti- 
fled sob, which here and there burst from those feel- 
ings were beyond control. 

A female friend shortly arose and addressed the 
multitude. ‘She could not but suppose that curi- 
osity had attracted a considerable portion of her au- 
ditors. Still, even these might derive some useful 
lesson—might derive some improvement from the 
scene. The most thoughtless might listen to the 
voice of instruction, the most inconsiderate:t6 the 
dictates of truth.” She then pointed out in energetic 
yet unaffected language, the beauty and nobleness 
ofa christian life, and with a brief eulogium on the- 
benevolence of the deceased (more jndeed with the 
view of exciting the emulation of the living, than of 
making an ostentatious’ display of the dead) closed 
her pithy address. | 
The most fastidious critic. might have dwelt with 
admiration on the graceful aetion of the speaker; 
and have listened with delight to the melody of that 
voice, which spoke peace to the soul: while the ear- 
nestness of the Qaaker’s manner, in which her sub- 
ject occasionally betrayed her, seemed but to give 
an unusually animated expression to a countenance, 
where every thinggelse was calm and tranquil. She 
ceased—and the precession moved slowly towards 
the grave. Yet, even there, while the body of their 
brother was lowering into his narrow dwelling, no 
expression of turbulent sorrow disturbed the solem- 
nity of the scene. Religion had given her tranquil- 
lizing hue to all around her. Chastened sadness was 
the prevailing feature of the community, as they, one 


entered a large unadorned building, and was seated 
on one of the benches which were ranged along the 
wall, that he became conscious he was within a 
Quakers’ Meeting, the witness of a Quaker's buri- 
al. 
To amind sated with the luxury and pagean | 
of the east, the scene was new aud interesting; ae 


by one, took the “ last long look:” but every expres- 
sion of vain and selfish regret was excluded from 
those placid countenances, which no anxiety appear- — 
ed to have power to ruffle, no calamity to be able to | 
disturb. 


She was lovely—-nothing ere was lovelier; | 
She was tall and slender athe pine tree; ; 
White her cheeks, but tinged with rosy blushes, 

_ Aa if mornings beam had shone upon them, 
‘Tillthat beam had reached its high meredian; | 
And her eyes, they were too precious jewels; 
Aad her eyebrows, leeches from the ocean; 
And her eyelids, they were wings of swaliows; 


<4f When men of infamy to grandeur soar, 
They light the torch to show their shame the more. 
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{For the Philadelphia Album.] 


We ‘met when fortune’s smiles were bright, 


“And pleasures gaily shone around us, 
And deemed the holy fetters light, 


In which young love, then smiling, bound us. 


Oh! gaily then the summer flowers 


We'd cull, and round our brows enwreath 


them; 
Or with them deck our verdant bowers, 


Not dreaming adders lurked beneath them. 


We parted—clouds and storms arose, 
To darken and destroy life’s brightness; 
Joys then were changed to bitter woes, 


_ And banished was our fond heart’s lightness. 


But yet we love—-the chilling gales 
Of keen misfortune cannot sever 
That love which adverse fate assails, 
But which will bind our souls forever. 
Yet, dearest hope, those clouds will fade, 
Like summer shadows from our vision, 
And fresher flowers young joy shall braid, 
_ And days as pure as love’s elysian. 
We'll meet again, again we’ll rove, 
United through our native bowers, 
Unchanged in hearts and true in love, 


Renewing former blissful hours. SELIM. 


{For the Philadelphia Album.] 


LORD BYRON. 
The abby dirge hath long since past, 
‘The escutcheon rolls upon the wall, 
His titles to another cast, _ - 
Mankind laments his early fall. 


The orphan of the universe— 
The Pilgrim Childe to nature’s shrine; 
The outcast ’neath high feeling’s curse, 
The self-ennobled of his line. 


His foot-step is on Marathon, 
And echo leaves her sea-girt cell, 
Tis Greece, ’tis Greece he calls upon, 
And slavery bids the land farewell. 


He died for Greece, foc Greece his heir, 
His latest dearest, dying word, 

‘Which rapture to each age shall bear, 
The present swear it on the sword. 


Kensington, 1827. D. 


tion at this office. 


are acquainted. 


Gazette. 


the majority of his writings. 


blood as ever we read of. 


dred miles in extent. 


be regretted. 


sometimes eminently happy.” 


which the reviewer sets out. 


WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 8, 1827. 


TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


Phe bills now due to this establishment 
amounting to a very considerable sum, we are 
induced to remind our fr:ends of the necessity 
We will thank all 
who are indebted either for the first or the present 
year’s subscription, to forward their remittances 


were is for their liquidation. 


with as little delay as possible. 


Upwards of Six Thousand Dollars having 
been already expended in establishing the Al- 
bum, it is evident, from the low price of the 


ercised by our patrons, to enable us to fulfil our 
engagements to them, and to enter with spirit 
and effect into that liberal system of improve- 
ment, both literary and ornamental, which we 
are desirous of pursuing. We have never ob- 
truded ourselves before in this character, and 
do it now with a reluctance which the very 
heavy amount of arrearages now dug could alone 


overcume. 


O<y> Having dismissed the carrier of the up- 


a more careful person in his place, we hope the 


wii not again be experienced. 


(<p A liberal price will be given for No. 2 


to our hands. 


of our townsman, Dr. M’Henry. 


and ill-di 


«We rose from a perusal of the work both 
dissatisfied and disappointed. There are com- 
paratively few thrilling, spirit-stirring passages: 
and the impression left on the mind is unfavora- 
ble. - There are, in our opinion, many obvious 
and glaring faults, and among those which 
struck us most forcibly are the strange and un- 
natural character of many ofthe events, and the 
insipidity and want of interest in the prominent | 
actors of the scenes he describes; and taken as 
a whole, we consider it as decidedly inferior to 


«“ Dr. Battius, the bug-catcher, is a positive, 
unmitigated bore; and Ellen and Inez are a 
couple of as dull, spiritless pieces of flesh and 


The last number of the New-York Mirror 
contains the commencement an ably written) 
review of Mr. Cooper’s novels, the tone of which 
is indicated by the following paragraph, with 


Cooper’s Novels.—Mr. Cooper has not, like 
,;some authors we could mention, retrograded 
=* |with perfect regularity, each successive work 
== |belng poorer than the last—but he has certainly 

; |retrograded on the whole; and unless he takes 
more tine to produce his works, and labours} 
more carefully, we fear the prediction made by | bility of obtaining it on this side of the Atlan- 
some critics two or thre years ago, ‘ that he had 
already written his best novel,’ will prove true.” 


Beauties of the British Poets:—An elegant 
duodecimo volume, bearing this title; and con- 
taining discriminate quotations from the most 
celebrated British bards, has recently failen in- 
itis an invaluable work, being 
a complete pocket dicfionary, containing the 
most admirable passages from the works of Shak- 
speare, Milton, Goldsmith and their competi- 
tors whose names form so splendid a galaxy in 
the firmament of English Literature. This vol- 
ume was Originally published in London, but 
has since been republished in this country, with 
work, that the utmost punctuality should be ex- ditional extracts from “ The Blessings of 
Friendship,” an exquisite poem, from the pen 
We cannot 
omit this opportunity for the expression of our 
gratified feelings, that the poetry of a citizen of 
Philadelphia should 4c thought worthy a place in 
this volume and to rank among the mngst gifted 
selections of English poets. We are aware that 
owing to causes which are in no wise singular aud 
which might be sufficiently evidenced by addu- 
cing the circumstances attendant upon the proper] ing ear—its images have the beauty—the gran- 
appreciation of Milton’s and Shakspéare’s works 
per N. W. and S. W. districts, and substituted |that good poetry seldom meets with that uni. 
versal approbation which it deserves, until the 
neglects so often complained of in those sections lapse of time has quenched the inspiration of its 
author, and silenced the tongues of the envious| 
syosed. ‘That the inerits ofa production 
will eventually rise superior to the unfounded sar- 


of the present volume of the Album, on applica-| casms of the envious, needs no other illustration 


than the convincing language of time, which, in 
the instance before us, as well as in thousands 


On the appearance of the Pramir, we were) of others, has sufficiently illustrated this truth. 
among the first who ventured an opinion of its 


merits. This we did without reserve, and un- 
biassed by the great name of its author. This 
opinion, carped at by the ‘‘small beer critics,’) one redem 
has been sustained by the concurrent testimony 
ofall the journals of standing with which we 
The following is extracted 
from a review of the Prairie in the Middlesex 


The following, given among the beauties of 
the British Poets, is from the “ Blessings of 
Friendship.” | 


tion ofman the most extensive and 
subline instance of Friendship 
ever exhibited. 


“Sire of Creation! when thy mighty call | 
Produc’d the heavens, aud this terrestrial ball; 
When heaving nature started at thy word, 
And living spirits first ador’d their Lord, 

Th’ eternal purpose mov’d within thy breast, 

To form the race of man beloved and blest; 

And pure, snd good, as heaven’s own seraph 

an 

Our race first issu’d fom thy forming hand. 

To guilt, and pain, and. sorrow all unknown, 

God was our shield, and Paradise our own! 

In love’s he bow’r the ambrosial feast was 
sprea 

And holy angels blest the nightly bed; 

Refreshing streams with soothing murmurs 
flow 

Soft, whisp’ring gales with balmy fragrance 
blow; 

The fruits, the flow’rs, the music of the grove, 


The character of| Tell allis happiness, and all is love! 
Paul Hovex is pretty well sustained, and we be- 
lieve him to be an accurate representative of 
Kentucky manners and habits; but we cannot 
well conceive of a more hair-brained project 
than his following Ellen, alone, for the purpose 
of rescuing her from the hands of eight or ten 
armed men, over a tract of country five hun- 
Hardheart, the Pawnee 
chieftain, is a noble fellow; but too polite, too 
refined, to suit our ideas of Indian character. 
The Trapper is an old and much esteemed ac- 
quaintance, but he is remarkable, in this book, 
for ncthing except a marvellous increase of his 
garrulous propensities, - nd his death is not to 
In a number of instances, how- 
ever, some of the former fire and genius of the 
writer is exhibited His description ef the na- 
tive sceyery of the Prairie isexceedingly anima-! 
ted and graphical, and his narrative of events is| Resto 


But rn the tempter made our bosoms 

swe 

With vain desires, we ventur’d and we fell.— 

In wretched state, how helpless then we lay 

Beneath heaven’s wrath, that flam’d in fierce 
array? 

Could angels save us? could repentant tears 

Arrest th’ unsparing sword that justice bears? 

Ah! no—in vain e’en Pity pleads our cause: 

Can she appease heaven’s violated laws? 

Can seraph tears indemnity provide, 

For heaven insulted, Deity defied?— 

But mark how briglit the eternal mercy shone! 

The Heir of heav’n hath made our cause his 
own! 

Almighty power is offer’d in our stead, 

And sin, and death, and hell are captive led! 

secant love has paid the debt we 

ow 

r'd our souls to happiness and God! 

Our songs shall hence in grateful anthems rise, 

To love Divine, and friendship in the skies! 


The. Spirit of Contemporary Poetry.—The 
second nujnber of this unique and entertaining 
jeroci al has been politely forwarded us by 
Messrs. Hill& Dawes, of Boston. The object 
of this work, as expressed on the cover, is to 
collect, in.a series of numbers, the choice spe- 
cimens of that class of foreign poetry, the intrin- 
sic value of whlch is enhanced by the inpossi- 


tic. The names of Barry, Cornwall, Keates, 
Shelley, Croly, Bowles, Lamb, Neele, &c. are 
enumerated among those gifted spirits, whose 
literary efforts shall be preserved in this work 
for the gratification of American readers. The 
number before us contains the “Rime of the An- 
‘cient Mariner,” in seven parts, with other po- 
ems from the Sibylline Leaves. The following 
extract from B.ackwood’s critique will give our 
readers a@ perspicuous idea of its merits, which 
they will perceive are at once of an interesting 
and extraordinary nature. 


“The longest poem in the collection of the 
Sibylline Leaves, is the “Rime of the Ancient 
Mariner—and to our feeling itis by far the most 
wonderful also—the most original—and 
most touching of ajl the productions of its au- 
thor. ‘I'o speak of itat all is extremely difficult; 
above all the poems with which we are ac- 
| quainted in any language—it isa poem to be 
felt—cherished—-mused upon—not io be talk- 
ed about—not capable to be described—analy- 
zed—or criticised. Itis the wildest of all the 
creations of genius—it is not like a thing of 
the living, listening moving world—the very 
music of iis words is like the melancholy mys- 
terious breath of something sung to the sleep- 


deur—the incoherence of same mighty vision. 
The loveliness and the terror glide Before us in 
turns—with, at one moment, the awful sha- 
dowy dimness—at another, thé yet more awful 
distinctness, of a majestic dreatn. ——" 


|The Boston Prize Poem—The period fixed by 
the managers of the Tremont theatre for :eceiv- 


ing compositions as competitors for the prize, 
having elapsed, the gentlemen who are to award 
the premium have commenced the perusal of 
the various productions forwarded. They a-. 
mount to upwards of seventy in number, from 
almost every part of the Union; and the best of 
them, when published collectively, will form a 
volume of no insignificant size. . 


Mrs. Colvin’s Weekly Messenger.—This val- 
uable literary misscellany, has again made its 
appearance after a suspension of a few weeks. 
The brilliant wit, good taste, and sense of its 


fair editor, are again brought into requisition, . 


and we hope will be amply rewarded. The 
Messenger is published in Washington. The 
price is $4, per annum, 


Mrs. Sigourney, of Hartford, Ct. has just pub- 
lished a little volume entitled ** Poems, by the 
author of Moral Pieces in Prose and Verse.” Ie 
embraces a collection of fugitive articles, some. 
of which have appeared in various journals 
throughout the country, and others of whieh 
are printed originally in this volume. There is 
much poetry, piety and imagination contained 
in the pages of this interesting little book, and 
we should be pleased to forward the publishers 
at Boston a numerous list of orders from our 
fair readers. 


Alspasia.—A curious fragment of Creek lite- 
rature has been discovered in Italy. It purports 
to be a letter from Pericles to Aspasia, who, be- 
ing threatened with the loss of her beauty by a 
tumour which was spreading over her face, vi- 
sited the various temples which were celebrated 
for the cure of the votaries who repaired to 
them, and at length was successful in that of 
Podalirius, the son of Esculapius and Epione.— 
This fragment, which gives a brief account of 
the lady’s travels, has been published in the 
last volume of the Bulletin Universal dec Scien" 
ces. 


MRS. ROY ALL. 

Poor lady! she isin a fair wav to eain fame 
and immortality with a vengeance. Ina letter 
to the editor of the Little Reck Gazette, she de- 
scribes herself as being “a lite old woman 
with avery keen pen, fearless character and 
frank manners.” 

The Pittsfield Argus compliments her in the 
following manner: 


‘There is something in the character of the. 


feinale that never fails to command respect, 
even from cold misanthropy, when adormed 
with that noble ornament, modesty. But Mrs. 
Royali can lay no claim to modesty, or even 
civility. She abuses every one that happens’ io 
be the victim of her caprice—she plunges into 
private families, without invitatior, and sets. 
down the Yankee gentry, as she calls them, if 
she dislikes them, in her Black book. She isa 
short, thick, ill-dressed, dirty, brazen- faced and 
ugly looking woman ” 


Patronage.—The N. Y. Christian Advocate, 
which has not yet completed its first volume, 
has nearly 15,000 subscribers. 


MRS. WHIPPLE’S TRIAL. 


On the opening of the cause on Saturday 
Judge Duer pronounced the opinion of the 
court upon the question argued at the last 
setting—whether Strang, the principal in the 
murder, should be admitted as a witness 
against the accused accessory, Mrs. Whipple. 

The Judge stated, that upon an axamination 
of the authorities, the court had come to the 
conclusion that there was no doubt but that 
a person, though convicted of a crime, is a 
competent witness in ali cases until the judy- 
ment upon that conviction is pronounced 
against him. 

As an-accomplice, Strang is a competent 


witness, unless the conviction and judgment 
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are proved. A witness is not incompetent 
from infamy of character, though he may con- 
fess himself guilty of an infamous crime. Nor 
is ita sufficient objection to his competency 
that he has been an accomplice in guilt with 
the prisoner at the bar. 

After entering into this point of the law at 
considerable length, and with much power of 
argument, it was decided that Strang could 
not be admitted to testify against the accused. 
Accordingly, the test of her innocence or guilt 
was founded entirely upon the evidence of the 
other witnesses; which being of such great 
length precludes the possibility of its insertion 
here. Judge Duer, after adverting to the cir- 
cumstance of excluding Strang’s testimony, 
and without recapitulating the other evidence, 
submitted the case to the consideration of the 
jury. He cautioned them to look only at the 
evidence which affected the guilt or innocence 
of the prisoner in relation to the charge for 
which she was upon trial. As to the evidence 
which had been adduced shewing her guilt in 
other respects, he advised them to say to her, 
as the court were disposed to say, and as the 
Saviour of the world said upun another occa- 
sion, ‘‘Go, and sin no more.” 

The jury, without leaving their seats, found 
a verdict of Not Guilty. 

An expression of approbation was manifest- 
ed, but immediately restrained. The unfor- 
tunate prisoner received the verdict ofthe ju- 
ry, leaning forward, her face resting upon the 
table. She neither looked up, nor seemed to 
be moved by the abrupt transition inthe aspect 
of the trial which followed the decision of the 
court, nor did she appear to be particularly af- 
fected upon the rendering of the verdict, though 
she held a handkerchief to her face and wept, 
and when, under the proper and strong admo- 
nition of the court that no unfeeling and curi- 
ous eye should attempt to penetrate the thick 
veil which concealed her countenance from 
general observation, she left the chamber, 
she seemed to move mechanically, and by the 
aid of the attending officers, rather than by 
any volition of her own. 

Strang has been sentenced to be hung at Al- 
bany, N. Y. on the 24th inst. 


DOMESTIC SUMMARY. 


A dreadful accident happened a few days 
since at Mauch Chunk. One of the cars laden 
with coal, which was on the rail-road, broke 
Joose from the ropes, and rau with immense ve- 
locity down the declivity of the rail-way, until 
it caine to a precipice, over which it fell, killing | 
and wounding several men who were at work 
beneath. 

The Farmington Cunal is said to be about 
seven eighths completed, and the rest is expect- 
ei to be done in a few weeks. 

Horrid.—in Alabamaa slave was charged 
with stealing some clothing of no great value, 
and was overtaken and chastised by the owner, 
when the black drew a knife and stabbed him 
so that he diedinan hour. The s'ave was then 
taken to a justice, who waived his authority 
and acted ag President of a riot, took — the 
black, according to vote, tied him to a tree, 
and burned him to ashes, 

: “We understand that there were nearly 500 
vistters at Hampton Beach, during the last 
week. 

A gentleman in Pittsburg is collecting mate- 
rials for a history of the Western Country from 
the first settlement of the whites. 

A machine is said to have been invented by 
Messrs. A. & G. Bradley, of Newton, Conn. by 
which water may be easily raised toa higher 
level than its source. The machine is put in 
operation by falling water. ! 

A young woman at Cherry Valley, affected 
by light so that she was senseless, was resusci- 


‘ated by the application of cold . 
lerwards of camphor’ 


The Boston Tremont theatre, advances rapid- 
ly towards completion. ‘he first and second 
rows of boxes are raised and nearly finished, 
and the pit and stage floors are already placed. 
—The Scenery, almost completed, is represent- 
ed as extremely elegant. 

Mr. Cadwell’s company of Comedians begun 
to play at St. Louis, Missouri, at the commence- 
ment of this month. 

Crebillon called his tragedy of Pyrrhus “ une 
ombre de tragedie,” because it was without a 
death. Voltaire called the double armour in 
Crebillon’s Electre, “une partie carree.”— 
Louis XV. said to Crebillon, “ Vous avez qua. 
tre-vingt ans.” ‘Non, Sire,” replied Crebillon; 
‘“‘c’est mon extrait de bapteme quilss a.”— 
Piron said of Crebillon and his son—* Le pere 
est un grand homme, et le fils ungrand garden.” 

Sang froid.—The Milledgville Recorder says: 
‘Five Indians were tried and convicted at the 
last Superior Court of ‘Thomas county, for the 
murder of Allen Carr’s family, in December 
last. One of them, however, died, and another 
made his escape previous to the time appoint- 
ed for their execution. The other three were 
hung on the 29th ult. They “bore their fate 
with uncommon fortitude. When one of them 
(the last one executed) was launched off, the 
rope by which-he was suspended broke. He 
rose up and enquired whether they (the officers 
of justice) were done with him. Upon receiv- 
ing an answer in the negative, he said with 
great nonchalance, ‘¢ try tt again then.” 

The following is a droll toast. It was drank 
at Concord, Mass. 

By the Chairman of the Committee of Ar- 
rangements.—Gentlemen, I will report to you 
a new edition of an old law case, which took 
place between Brother Jonathan and John Bull. 
On the 17th of April, 775, Major Buttrick serv-| 
ed the writ on John Bull at Concord North 
Bridge; Thomas Jefferson drew the Declaration, 
and it was regularly filed in Philadelphia; on 
the heights of Bunker Hill the case was fairly 
opened; and after a great variety of tough ar- 
guineimts on both sides, it was finally decided 
that Brother Jonathan should have the whole 
estate, and Jolin Bull should pay all costs and 
clear out, 


ved to a lady of this town, says the Stockport 
Advertiser, wiiich we think deserves a reinark. 
She had suffered for some time under a linger- 
ing and dangerous illness, and though from age 
her hair had changed from black to gray, yet, 
incredible as the circumstance may appear, up- 
on her restoration to health, it was discovered 
that her hair had undergone a second change 
of colour and again became black. 

The skeleton of a Mammoth, in a remarka- 
ble state of preservation, has been lately found 
on Schooley mountain, in N. Jersey, on the line 
of the Morris and Easton canal. Lt was buri- 
ed to the depth of about three feet in the earth. 
It is said tu be much larger than that in Peale’s 
Museum in Philadelphia, and that one of the 
tusks weighs about 150 lbs. The proprietor, Mr. 
Peter A. Browne, purposes to send the skeleton 
to Europe. 

Public curiosity.. continues to be greatly ex- 
cited about the author of English Fushionables 
Abroad. it has now heen successively attribu- 
ted to Lady Normandy, Mrs. Wharton, and La- 
dy Blessington; and lastly, to the clever writer 
of the “ Diary of an Ennuyee.” Whoever the 
real Authoress may be, it is evidently from the 
pen of some accomplished individual who has 
moved on terms of perfect equality in the high- 
est circlesof haul ion,.both Euglish and Con- 
tinental. 

The Springs.—The number of arrivals for 
the week ending on the 22d inst.was a little 
more than 700. From present appearance, 
says the Sentinel, it is fair to antitipate, that: 


ent week. 


our public houses wil] be nearly filled the pres- 


An extraordinary circumstance lately occur-| 


cumstances, s 


Brutal Outrage.—Dr. Otis Spurr, of Gran- 
ville, has recently lost two valuable horses, un- 
der circumstances which warrant the belief that 
poison has been adiministered to them by some 
malignant wretch. The citizens of that town 


have had a meeting to adopt measures to bring | b 


the offender to justice.—Sandy Hill Sun. 

The Model fora Marble Monument, to be 
erected by public subscription to the memory 
of the late Governor of New York, D. D. ‘Tomp- 
kins, is nearly completed, and will shortly be 
exhibited in New York. 

FOREIGN ITEMS. 

In the House of Lords, on the 14th of June, 
the royal assent was given to the bill dissolv- 
ing the marriage between Miss Turner and E, 
G. Wakefield. 

The distresses of the manufacturers and la- 
bourers in various parts of the kingdom, have 
occasioned a good deal of discussion in the 
House of Commons. The distress was not at 
an end, and petitions were coming in from the 
suffering districts.° 

Certain correspondence between the late Mr. 
Pitt and George IIT. previous to the retirement 
of the latter from the administration in 1801, 
has just been published. 

It was reported that the Turks and Greeks 
had agyeed to suspend hostilities for three 
months as preliininary to negotiations for their 
independence. This does not agree with the 
news of a‘later date received direct from France, 

Liverpool, June 16.—We have notany news 
from Spain or Portugal. But if wecredit what 
the government say in Parliament, we are to be- 
lieve that matters are going on charmingly 
there; and that we shall soon get back our troops, 
and together with that, accomplish the object 
of the evacuation of Spain by the troops of 
France. 

GREECE. 

The garrison of St. Spiridion, manned by a 
few hundred Turks, had been taken by the 
Greeks, who massacred their infidel foes.— 
This movement so incensed Redschid Pacha, 
that he caused all the Greeks in his power to 
be beheaded. On the 25th of April, it was stat- 
ed, upwards of 2000 Greek women and chil- 
dren were massacred! 

Defeat and butchery of the Greeks.—The 
Paris papers contain melancholy tidings con- 
cerning the poor Greeks—two thousand five 
hundred of whom had been put to the sword! 


THE PLOWER GARDEN. 
FOR AUGUST. 


Preparing ground fr Antumn planting.— 
Towards the end of this month you should 
begin to clear and trench the vacant quarters, 
in which you intend to plant fruit-stocks, or 
trees or shrubs of any kind, in October or No- 
vember, &c. that the rain may soak and mel- 
low the ground before the season of planting; 
and if the land be of a stiff nature, the laying 
of itup in high sloping ridges, by exposin 
more surface to the sun, rain and dews, wi 
greatly improve it, and it can be the more ex- 
peditiously levelled down and rendered in a fit 
condition for planting, when necessary. 

_ Auriculas and Polyanthuses.—The first week 
in this month is a very proper time to shift in- 
to fresh compost such of your choice auriculas 
as were not new potted in April or May. You 
may at the same time take off any strong slips 
that have fibres attached to them, and plant 
them as there directed; this fresh earth will 
strengthen the plants greatly, and improve 
their flowers the following spring. All your 
auriculas will, at ‘this season, require to be 
kept where they can be free from the mid-day 
sun, and enjoy that ofthe morning, til] nine or 
a ee and that of the afternoon after four 
or five. 
The choice polyantbuses, under similar cir- 
ould be treated in every respect 
as recommended for the auriculas. 

Removing and planting Bulbous Roots.—In 
the first week of this month, if not done in Ju- 
ly, you should plant all the autumn flowering 
bulbs which you haye yet out of i 
as crocuses, colchicums autumnal, Narcissus 
fies, &c. and likewise, any spring flow, 
ering bulbs that do not agree with being kep- 


t 
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in a dry state ; as Fritillaries, Crown 
Imperials, Snow-drops, spring Crocuses, Mar- 
tagons, red and white Lilies, bulbous Irises, 
&c. Any of thefatter kinds may now be taken 
up, and immediately transplanted; but this 
should be done early in the month, before they 
egin to push out new fibres; after which, they 
would be considerably weakened by a remo- 
val, 
Flowers.—The ladies may be interested in 
the following method of obtaining flowers of 
different colours on the same stem:—Split a 
small twig of alder lengthways, having 
scraped out the pith, fill each of the apartments 
with seeds of flowers of different sorts, but 
such as blossom about the same time; surround 
them with mould, and then tying together the 
two bits of wood, plant the whole in a pot fill- 
ed with earth properly prepared. The stem of 
the different flowers will thus be incorporated, 
so as to exhibit to the eye only one stem, throw- 
ing out branches covered with flowers, ana- 
lagous to the seed which produced them. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We to-day present our readers with an original 
Essay, written in a perspicuous and beautiful 
style, by a highly gifted lady of Massachusetts» 
who has contributed to the advancement of 
American literature by the publication of seve- 
ral valuable and interesting works. We feel par- 
ticularly complimented by having our paper 
selected for the publication of this, in conjunc- 
tion with several other essays of a similar cha- 
racter, which we have received, and which sha}! 
successively appear. The distinguished indi- 
vidual who penned it will please accept our ac- 
knowledgments, with the assurance that our 
columns shall always be open to such valuable 
contributions from talented American females, in 
preference to any possibly original scraps which 


may emanate from a foreign pen. 

Our correspondent, Friend to Gene- 
rous Principles,” must excuse us. His com- 
munication was a little too late for its proper 

lace, and we cannot degrade this paper by 
owering its character toa level with every 
scribbler whom chance has placed in a situa- 
tion to disgrace the press. 

Misfortune vs. Crime or protest preferable to 
forgery, is entirely too personal; besides its 
publication would answer no good end at present 
as we understand the subject alluded to by our 
correspondent will at a proper period undergoa — 
legal investigation. ‘The result is obvious. 

Desultory scraps” No.2 by Piercie Shafton 
Gent. is reserved for our next. 

“Damon” will please forgive us. “We are 
fearful of giving offence to the object of his de- 
votions by the insertion of so pointed an ad- 
dress. We have searched in vain among our 
selections for the poetry he alludes to, and must 
crave his indulgence for its loss. 

“Bard of the Lakes,” “Reuben Glenroy,” 
“Caroline,” “Josephus,” &c. are acknowledg- 
ed. 

If “Franklin” will call at the office, and ac- 
cede to a few additions which we consider ne- 
cessary to be made to the article written over the 
above signature, it shall appear. 

« Johannes” connot be admitted into our col- 
umns, We are convinced from the specimen 
before us, that he is a powerful writer, and we 
would have been pleased had he chosen anoth- 
er subject for the exercise of his talents. - 
ligious discussions however, no matter how el- 
egantly written, cannot appear in the Album. 


— | 


MARRIAGES. 


At Coudersport, Potter county, on Sunday 
the 8th ‘ult. Capt. David Ross, to Miss Mary 
Ann Knight, ali of that place. 

On Saturday, the 4th inst. by the Rev. Ash- 
bel Green, Mr. Robert Bell, of New-Orleans, 
Merchant, to Margaret H. daughter of John 
H. Barnes, Esq. of this city. 


DEATHS. 


On the 6th day of August, Mr. Wm, Siniley, 
Tailor, in the 62d year of his age. 

On Saturday afternoon, the 4th inst. after a 
long and tedious indisposition, Mr. Daniel D. 
Denneville, in the 75th year ofchis age. 

On the 2d inst. after a short illness, Nathan- 
iel Richardson, of this city, in the 74th year of 
his age. 

On Sabbath morning, Mrs. Caroline Garnett, 
wife of Michael Garnett. 

On Sabbath morning, Miss Esther Sclack, of 
this city. 
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LADIES’ LITERARY GAZETTE. || to which Hantictta had a satin accustomed.— |/had consented to accompany him to a town at some 
had also heard accounts of his reckless and un-}j distance, where it was their intention to be married 
DISOBEDIENCE. steady eharacter, which made her tremble for the||and immeciately return. She had felt secure of her 
{ Original. ] peace of her child, should their intercourse continue. || mother’s pardon, when she should represent to her 


The evening was dark, and a slight rain was fall- 


ing, when Catharine Howard closed the windows of 


her aunt’s neat little parlour, and observed to her 
cousin Henrietta, who was leaning pensively against 
the chimney-piece, “ we shall spend a quiet, pleas- 
ant evening; I have s new book to read to you; your 
mother is in a quiet sleep, and, I doubt not, will be 
quite recovered in a few days. What is the matter, 
Henrietta,” added she, observing that her cousin did 
not notice her attempts at cheerfulness, ‘‘are you 
not well? I will not read if you had rather converse.” 

“‘¥ cannot hear you read this evening,” returned 
Henrietta, “lam going out: I have promised Char- 
lotte to spend the evening with her. It is needless 
to tell my mother, for I shall be at home early, and 
she will not perceive my absence.” 

“ Dear cousin,” said Catharine, “let me intreat 
you not to go out. You are aware that your mother 
objects to your frequent visits to Charlotte; besides, 
she is not well; and you know she loves you so ten- 
derly that the slightest appearance of neglect would 
give her great pain.” 

**J love my mother too,” said Henrietta, “I know 


_my duty also; but I have .promised—perhaps I shall 


never go again; perhaps I soon shall be sufficiently 
miserable, but no matter—this once I must go!” 

Catharine sighed deeply: a sudden thonght took 
possession of her mind; she laid hér hand upon her 
cousin’s arm, and looked earnestly in her face, “my 
cousin,” she said, ‘“‘ my dear friend, do not go out: 
remember there are some steps which cannot be re- 
traced.” 

Henrietta shook off her cousin's detaining hand, 
and wrapping her cloak around her, stepped hastily 
tothe door. She turned when she had opened it, 
and smiling through her tears, she said, ‘‘ dear cous- 
in, I will soon return; listén if my mother awakes.— 
I shall kiss her before I sleep.” 


She went out, and Catharine tried to feel cheer- 


ful, but in vain. She stoleseveral times to the bed- 
side of her aunt, who continued to sleep calmly, and 
the affectionate girl rejoiced in this symptom of re- 
turning health. But her heart was filled with anx- 
iety respecting her cousin; she feared that she was 
preparing sorrow for her doating parent, and repen- 
tance for herself. And Catharine’s fears were not 
without foundation. At the house of a married 
friend, whom Henrietta, as in the days of her girl- 
hood, called ‘‘ Charlotte,” she had been introduced 
to Alfred Henly. Gay, volatile and handsome, he 
had charmed her fancy, and his vows of unalterable 
love had touched her heart. Henrietta’s watchful 
mother disapproved of this acquaintance. Charlotte 
was not a favourite with her, on account,of her too. 
volatile manners, and she had frequently 1 represented 
to her daughter. that although as a mere common 
acquaintance she had no objection to Charlotte, she 
wished her not to cultivate a too great intimacy 
with her, particularly, as her house was, even in the 
absence of her husband. the resort of the gay and 
volatile of both sexes, and she feared that her daugh- 
ter would imbibe, in this gay society, a too great 
love of gaiety and amusements: her own income was 
small, bet her wishes were also circumscribed. Since 
her daughter’s acquaintance with Alfred Henly, she 
had frequently remonstrated against her meeting 
hin so often. She knew him to belong to a haughty 


and i imperious family, whose fortune and views were} 


far above the humble, though cheerful, competence 


Henrietta had often promised her mother to refrain 
from these visits, but her promise had as often been 
broken. Not that she was insensible to the affec- 
tionate cares of her only remaining parent, or that 
she had not understanding sufficient to perceive their 
wisdom, but her heart had unguardedly admitted a 
passion, to counteract the force of which, the tender 
solicitude and tearful warnings of her mother were 
feeble and useless. ‘She loved, not wisely, but too 
well,” and that sentiment, which, when felt for a 
deserving object, is the source of the purest felicity, 
was already to this too susceptible girl the cause of 
mortification and sorrow. 


As the evening wore away Catharine’s anxiety 
increased; and when 11 o’clock came, and Henrietta 
had not returned, her fears knew no bounds. The 
night passed, and the hapless girl returned not.— 
Mrs. Walton had awakened, and asked for her 
daughter. Catharine quieted her by the assurance 
that Henrietta had retired to rest; and this equivoca- 
tion, seen as it was to the upright girl, weighed 
heavy on her heart. As soon asthe day appeared, 
she flew to the house of Charlotte. Henrietta was 
not there. She had accompanied Alfred Henly toa 
little distance, and Charlotte imagined she had then 
returned home. In the anguish of her feelings Ca- 
tharine accused her of being accessory to their 
elopement; but in this instance Henrietta’s ill-judg- 
ing friend was guiltless. They had not entrusted 
her with their intentions, but Henrietta was indeed 
gone, and Catharine returned to the house of her 
aunt in astate of mind which no language can de- 
scribe. The truth must be told—the invalid mother 
inquired for her child ‘he moment she awoke;—poor 
Catharine’s tears and agitation told the tale too 
plainly.—Amidst her broken sobs she could only 
hold out the solitary hope that they had gone to be 
married, and would immediately return. That hope 
was in vain—the wretched mother, enfeebled by ill- 
ness, her heart lacerated by the apparent ingratitude, 
disobedience, and too probable misery of her darling 
child, sunk beneath the shock—her senses forsook 
her, and on the second day she expired, raving for 
her darling Henrietta. 


Catharine, almost stupified with grief, was watch- 
ing by the remains of her who had been a parent to 
her, and to whom she had ever shown the affection 
of a child, and whose death had left her a friendless 
orphan, when a hurried step was heard on the stairs. 
The door flew open, and Henrietta rushed in, pale as 
death, the very image of despair! She threw hersclf 
upon the inanimate bosom of that mother who had 
so fondly cherished her in infancy and youth, and 
who would have screened her from sorrow at the ex- 
pense of that life which her own folly and ingrati- 
tude had evidently shortened. She spoke not a 
word—not a tear escaped her eyes—she clasped the 
cold form in a convulsive embrace, and when the 
screams of Catharine brought friends to their assist- 
ance it was with difficulty she could be separated 
from it. For many days the wretched girl continu- 
ed in a state which threatened the total overthrow 
ofher reason. She refused all nourishment, and 
would not be comforted. By degrees, howeyer, 
amidst the agonies of shame and repentance, the 
particulars of hor fatal elopement and sudden return 


were gathered from her. She had not, when she 


left home, any intention of taking so decisive a Ms 
but urged by her lover toa private marriage, she 


that she had listened to her lover’s arguments in fa- 
vour of a private marriage from the conviction that 


|they must both be miserable if separated, and Henly 


knew too well the expectations of his parents, to 
hope they would ever consent to his union with one, 
whose station in life was so far inferior to their own. 
The deluded girl lost sight of the meanness of which 
she was guilty, in thus obtruding herself upon a fa- 
mily which would scorn her alliance. She listened 


only to the suggestions of love, and the voice of Al- 
fred Henly. 


When they arrived at their place of destination, 
the first person Alfred beheld on alighting from the 
carriage, was his father! business had brought him 
to the place and on seeing his son alight from a car- 
riage at that early hour with a female, he immedi- 
ately guessed the truth. Alfred's consternation de- 
prived him of all self-possession. Henrietta fainted 
and wept by turns! the old gentleman was inexora- 
ble to their distress. After a few interrogations, 
and confused answers had informed him of all he 
wished to know, he had Henrietta placed in the same 
carriage which had brought her on this fatal expedi- 
tion, ordering that she should be taken whence she 
came, and taking his son into close custody, totally 
regardless of his ravings, he left her to her fate.— 
Henrietta, more dead than alive, went, on her re- 
turn, to the house of Charlotte, and there heard the 
dreadful tidings of her mother’s death. She rushed 
like a maniac from the house, nor stopped till she 
had reached the apartment which contained the re- 
mains of her best and truest friend. Alas! that friend 
was now deaf to the voice of penitence and grief! — 
From that fond parent she could receive no consola- 
tion in her overwhelming misery. That ear, which 
was never shut to the voice of her complaining, was 
now closed forever. She had broken that devoted 
heart whose every wish had been centered in her, 
and she was now,desolate! Had it not been for the 
unwearied cares and affectionate soothings of the 
gentle Catharine, she must have fallen a victim to 
the excess of her anguish. By slow degrees she 
recovered from the first violence of her grief, but 
only to feel that happiness was lost to her for- 
ever. Had her affectionate parent been spared, she 
felt that the loss of her too fondly idolized lover, and 
the shame of her elopement would have been trifling; 
but now all was lost, and her own culpable weakness 
was the cause of all this misery! Corroding grief 
gradually undermined her health, and her few re- 
maining years were spent in voluntary exile from all 
that once delighted her. She was never roused to 
any thing like animation, except when exhorting her 
former young companions to beware of the fatal ef- 
fects of misplaced affection, and to watch and pray 
that they might be spared the sin of disobedience.— 
A short time sufficed to prove to this unfortunate 
girl that her affections had been thrown away upon 
one who never could have valued them. In six 
months after their unfortunate elopement, Alfred 
Henly married a young lady of fortune and fashion, 
and, in all probability, concerned himself no farther 
for the credulous girl who had given him such a fe- 
tal proof of her devoted love. This conviction has- 
tened her passage to the tomb; yet she pardoned the 
still dear offender, and would often say, * he has. 
obeyed his parents—would to heaven! had never 
disobeyed mine!"—Her last hours were soothed by 


faithful Catharine, whose generous affection met 
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its reward in the consciousness of truth 
H. M. 
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AN EXTRACT. 


Nothing can be more destructive to beauty than 
pride and affectation: pride, in the common sense, 
inore than counterbalances all the influence of: sym- 
‘metry and grace; and affectation is more prejudicial 
to beauty than the small-pox itself. Affectation ina 
woman is disgusting to every person of refinement 
and taste; for it is a sure proof of an absence of those 
virtues and good qualities, for which it is a.substitute, 
or more properly, it is throwing over defects a veil so 
thin, that the defects are visible through it: and are 
magnified, and rendered more deformed to the eye, 
through the obscurity of the veil. Let these be dis- 
pensed with, as the vices of little minds, and let mod- 
esty and unaffected ease be placed in their stead. 

True female beauty does not consist in any par- 
ticular form, or external appearance alone; but in 
symmetry and elegance, together with the assem- 
blage of those interesting qualities, which adorn and 
render their persons permanently pleasing. <A 
mere external beauty may attract momentarily, but 
something else is requisite to secure the affections: 
the first impressions produced by mere external beau- 
ty soon wear away; but it is the internal worth and 
beauty which gives daily increasing permanence to 
the social affections. Hence one reason why men 
are often reproached with inconstancy of love: their 
feelings are interested and their affections excited by 
a display of external beauty; but a more intimate ac- 
quaintance convinces us that they are destitute of the 
graces and charms which render those feelings strong 
and lasting. | 

Let the female then, who is desirous to shine as a 
beauty, attend to intellectual improvement as of first 
concern; let her cherish health which itself is beauty; 
let her lay aside those foolish and prejudicial fashions, 
which have so much power over persons of disor- 
dered minds, who conceive that beauty is best dis- 
played in artificial, pale and sickly forms; let her use 
frequent and active exercise, which gives health and 
vigour; let her indulge and cultivate every virtue; 
for every virtue sits with peculiar grace on every fe- 
male countenance, and let her not forget religion, 
the greatest ornament to female worth and acquire- 
ments. With these accomplishments beauty exerts 
an influence which extends throughout creation. 


‘« Hence the wide universe, 
Through all the seasons of revolving worlds, 
Bears witness with it’s people, Gods and men, 
To Beauty’s blissful power, and with the voice 
Of grateful adiniration, still resounds:—” 
| SENEX. 


SINGULAR EFFECTS OF LOVE. 


When Francis I. was made a prisoner at Pavia, a 
gentleman named Beauregard was one of those who 
were obliged to save themselves by flight: he did not 
wish to return to France during that period of hu- 
miliating depression which it experienced on that 
occasion, and stopped at Turia. There hesoon be- 
came enamoured of a beautiful widow called Aure- 
lia, Beauregard was an: accomplished gentleman; 
be had a vigorous mind, and a sound understanding; 
he was young, and had a figure and address that 
were universally attractive. Aurelia on her part 
was equally engaging; she was one of those striking} 
beauties, beside whom others disappear. Beaure-| 


assured her that he was exempt from these failings, 
and that he was capable of making the greatest ef- 
forts to prove the sincerity of hislove. Well, then, 
said Aurelia, I desire that you remain. mute for one 
year. Beauregard spoke to her from that moment 
only by signs. When he returned home he only ex- 
plained himself by signs to his servants. All the 
world believed he had lost the power of speech, and 
bewailed his misfortune. ‘The physicians who were 
called to his assistance, prescribed medicines: which 
he declined to take. He went to see Aurelia, but 
still explained himself by signs only. He often put 
his hand upon her heart, and pointed to her fine eyes 
as the cause of his malady.—Aurelia did not appear 
to be touched with his situation;—she ordered him 
not to see her more. Mournful he departed for 
France. Francis I. having recovered his liberty, 
Beauregard was known to him when he appeared at 
court. Francis who esteemed him, sent his own 
physicians to attend him; who prescribed several 
remedies. He feigned to listen to them, but as he 
was not cured, empirics began to offer their assist- 
ance; but he behaved to them as he had done to his 
regular physicians, and all their efforts were vain.— 
At last a stranger lady arrived, who boasted of being 
possessed of powerful secrets in the medical art, pre- 
sented herself before Francis, as a woman who had 
performed extraordinary cures, who even had re- 
stored the dead to life, as Moiliere says. Her beau- 
ty surprised the monarch, who was by no means an 
enemy to beautiful women. He commanded Beau- 
regard to be brought; who was no less struck. than 
his Majesty at the sight of his fair empiric. * To 
show (said she to the King) the virtue which I pos- 
sess, I will effect the cure by a single word.” Speak! 
(said she to Beauregard,) ‘The tongue of the cavalier 
was immediately untied. It was Aurelia herself!— 
who being now convinced of the sincerity of her 
lover, judged that he was in every respect deserving 
of her love; which she.conferred upon him with equal 
sincerity. These two lovers recounted their history 
to the king; the conclusion of which was a marriage, 
that gave as universal satisfaction to the king and 
court, as to the parties themselves. 


THE BROEEN HEART. 


The Island of St. Domingo had long been held in 
peaceable possession by the French, and it was not 
until Louis XVI. mounted the throne that its quie- 
tude was disturbed. The blacks had became very 
numerous and impudent, and it was not even suppo- 
sed, until it actually happened, that an insurrection 
was about taking place. The negroes arose and were 
crue] in the extreme to the whites, and the inhabj- 
tants of the island; massacred men, women and chil- 
dren, in the most barbarous manner, having no re- 
gard for age, sex, or condition. It was a dreadful 
scene—the blood flowed through the gutters like wa- 
ter—and the groans of miserable victims, rang upon 
the air in mournful sounds. The inhabitants, as many 
as were spared, flew to the ships in the harbour for 
‘safety: being few, the captains were compelled to 
embark, leaving hundreds on the shore praying them 
for God’s sake to take them on board, but it was in 
vain, andthe wretches giving up all hopes, flung 
themselves into the river to rise no more. 

Among the passengers who were so fortunate as to 
procure a passage on board one of the ships bound 


gard became desperately in love with her. Aurelia] intelligent merchants of“the island. He had been 


would not listen to ‘his suit. She reproached him 
. With being a Frenchman, whose volatility and indis-| 


fortunate enough, to save from the wreck of his for- 
tune, some gold and many valuable jewels. His 


erotion were notorious, to aproverb. Beauregard | wife and daughter were also safe, and with him.— 


for Philadelphia, was of the most wealthy and || P@5 


Notwithstanding Monsieur Berenger was seeming- 
ly very fortunate, yet he had been so unused to 
wants of any kind that the denial of any gratification 
rendered him completely unhappy. 

» His wife was an amiable woman, and his daughter 
Louisa, a charming accomplished girl, and her fa- 
ther’s idol. They arrived in Philadelphia and took 
lodgings in Callowhill street. It was some time be- 
fore they learned the English language, as they kept 
very retired, and all the neighborhood were in won- 
der who they could be. The daughter never went 
out but in company with her father, aud they seem- 
ed inseparably bound toeach other. The old man 
never smiled but on his child, and it was always ob- 
served he appeared happy only in her company. She 
was as delicate a creature as ever nature moulded, 
and her misfortunes were only supportable because 
her father yet existed, and she wished to live only 
on his account. They soon gained many friende in 
their neighbourhood, among whom were Mr. Mar- 
ville and his nephew Frederick. They soon became 
warmly attached to the family, and Frederick was 
aware it was the love of Louisia. vei at: 

Happy would Mr. Berenger have been could he 
have seen his daughther comfortably situated in life, 
but to die and leave her so tender a plant to buffet 
the rude blast of adversity and poverty, was more 
than the old man could bear. He was seated one 
pleasant afternoon in his arbour, with. his daughter 
and his friend beside him, his eyes bent intently on 
her, andatear stealing down his cheek, when his 
daughter was suddenly called from him by her moth- 
er. As she went the old man raised his hands and 
eyes to heaven and exclaimed, ** who shall protect 
my child when I am taken from her.”—His friend 
was moved by the manner of the old man, and seiz- 
ing his hand, pressed it between his own, and exclaim- 


The old man spoke not—his looks .told what his 
tongue would utter—he kissed his friend’s hand, laid 
his hand on his bosom and breathed a last long sigh 
of farewell to mortality. 

Medical aid was_procured immediately, but it was 
of no avail, a vein, was opened in the neck and the 
blood rushed from it so profusely that the physicians 
could not stop it, till nearly every drop of blood had 
left the body; a circumstance so singular could not 
be accounted for by the physicians, and on opening 
the body they found the old man’s heart not only &- 
guratively but actually broken in two parts. This 
circumstance had such an effect on the daughter that 
she died in a twelvemonth after her marriage with 
Frederick and just as she had become the mother of 
a charming daughter. 


«By love directed, and in mercy meant, 
' Are trials suffered and afflictions sent. 

To stem impetuous passion’s furious tide; 

To curb the insolence of prosp’rous pride; 

To wean from earth, and bid our wishes soar 

To that blest clime where pain shall be no more; 
Where wearied virtue shall for refuge fly, 

And every tear be wiped from every eye.” 


SALUTARY HiNTS. 


No heart was ever won by disdain; no lover was 
ever kept by coldness. Aman, whom the extraya~ 
gance of his passion has weakened, may submit for 
a while to the petulent airs, and even insolent treat- 
ment of a female who is handsome and young. Nay 
‘ach is the weakness sometimes srddaced’ by this 
sion in men of little spirit or low understanding, 
that bad usage, blended with fits of kindness, actual- 
ly make them love the more. But what can be said 
in defence of the woman, who, finding a man Jn ber 


foo, pl sports with his heart, and to show her domm- 


ion, plays the tyrant? 


ed, “‘never shall she or you want while I live.”— . 
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[For the Philadelphia Album. 


SAKMET AND ZINGI. 


A TURKISH PASTORAL. 


On the rich flowrage of a lemon’s root, 
Parent of silver leaf and golden fruit, 
O’erhung by roses and Jaburnums bays, 
Sakmet and Zingj tun’d their rural lays— 
Sooth’d by the song the frolic finch forgot 
The silver couplets of her pendant cot, 
And from her pastime in the distant trees 
Flew to the reed that vocalized the breeze; 
Sooth’d by the song the perch on sunny oar 
_ Moved through the flow’rs that flounc’d the painted shore, 
The dappled panther fled the hollow tree, 
To lull his head upon the shepherd’s knee. 
The lion came, rude monarch of the wild 
By music from his savage mood beguil’d, 
The fawn he wooed, the lambkin he caress’d, 
Lick’d the swain’s hand and fawn’d upon his breast. 


Sakmet and Zingi hasten’d to rehearse 

Their bosoms tenants in alternate verse, 

Caza was Sakmet’s, Zelma Zingi’s pride, 

Thus Sakmet spoke, and Zingi thus replied: 
Sakmet, . 
First time my eyes were blessed with Caza’s form, 

I met her mourning in a savage storm, 

[ gently asked the cause that made her weep, 

_ The nymph replied, she’d lost her snowy sheep; 
Together hied we thro’ the verdant grove, 
While mutual glances spoke a mutual love; 

T found the wanton lamb—ah, silly part 

To find the lambkin where { lost my heart:— 

Fatigued, we sought a quiet resting spot, 

Nor sought it long, before a mossy grot, 

Rude chamber of the silver dappled kid, 

Whose feet in flow’rs, whose head in vines was hid, 

Whose front in tufts, whose sides in shrubbing boss, 

Laugh’d from his fragrant robes of golden moss. 

There as we pass’d the gate of tangled vine, 

I kiss’d her hand—she vow’d her heart was mine; 

I for her hair—dishevelled and untress’d, 

Whose looks glanced gold upon her iv’ry breast, 

Nip’d the first buds the flowriest hillocks yield, 

And rifled all the roses of the field; 

And for her neck, o’erhung with silken hair, 

(Por scarfless bloomed her neck, a 1d bosoin fair;) 

I cropt the tulip in itscrimson prime, — 

The blossoming bean and golden-fruited lime, _ 

. ‘The rose and jas’mine chain’d in flowry links, 

And olives blooming "tween alternate pinks: 

These in the valley’s mossy grot I found 

And press’d her forehead while I wreathed them round, 

Then as enchanted o’er her charms | hung, | 

I strove in vain to give my feelings tongue, — 

Till sweetly phrenzied thrill’d with rapturous bliss, 

I made my glowing orator a kiss. 

Zing, 

_. A woodland mosque beyond yon distant height, 
First charmed my eyes with lovely Zelma’s sight, 
There by devotion was my bosom led, 

_ To sue for heaven thro’ mighty Mahummed; 
_ She canght my view—my view forgot the shrine, 

For she most seemed of origin divine; 

_ And my wild glance beheld with rapture warm, 

And drank loves phrenzy from her seraph form; 

' From her dark ringlets flowing down her back, 


_ From her voluptuous eyes of sparkling black, 


™ 


Zangi, | 
Where yon tall pine is wreathed with half blown rpse, 


From her fine lips where purest sweets repose, 
Like day’s last glance upon the full blown rose, 
And more than all the rest, from the rich soul 
That with mild glory lightened up the whole:— 
On graceful foot [ saw her quit the mosque, 
And swiftly dance along the flow’ry bosk, 

I left the mosque her holiest guest to see, 
(Where Zelma was, was still a mosque to me,) 
Unseen I[ trac’d her footsteps to a fount, 


Whose limpid waters issued from the mount, 


And on whose brink o’erhung with yellow broom, 
Arose soft tufted crests of shrubby bloom;— 
Here let young fancy’s eye of lightning rest 

To view an angel in my passions guest, 

‘And in the bell-bank'd fountain to behold 

A polished looking glass in frame of gold. 


She doff’d the Caftan and the scarf to lave, 

Her mellow beauties in the diamond wave: 

O sacrilege to view that holy form, 

By virtue cold, by ripen’d vigour warm; 

The sanctu’ry of Venus to profane, 

Love closed my eyes, but passion oped again; 
Startled by envious rustling on the ground, 

She flung a swift and flutter’'d glance around; 
Just then a tiger in his dreadful pride, 

Came rushing dowa the mountain's bosky side, 
Leap’d o’er the streain and springing thro’ the grove, 
Pursued the footsteps of my fainting love; 

I flew the gory savage to oppose, 

And on my breast to plant my lovely rose; 
Screaming she rushed exhausted by the chase, 
And met, un consciously, my fond embrace. 


Then in my arms the fainted maid I bore 

With trembling transports to the pebbled shore, 
Where summou’d by the streain and breezy sky, 
The vital beam soon kindled in her eye, 

She kiss’d my hand and press’d it to her cheek, 
Then said, { feel what angels cannot speak, 

I deem you love, and if my bosom be 


_ Worth the receipt, [ pledge it here to thee. 
Sakmet, 


The balm of autumn recommends the breeze, 
Sweet flow’rs the ground, and sunny fruit the trees; 
The shining rills adorn the verdant scene, 

Like silver ribbands on a robe of green, 

Palm decks the hill, the vine the mossy wall, 
The sun the east, but Caza decks tnein all; 
Where’er she smiles for me blue violets grow, 
White lilies bend and purpling roses blow; 

O’er merry beds Bassora’s fountains roll, 
Health fills my frame, and rapture fills my soul. 


Zingi, 


The am’rous ring-dove loves her downy nest, 
The exhausted lion loves his balmy rest, 
The graceful wild steed loves the desert glade, 
The overheated lambkins love the shade, 
The towring eagle loves the mountain tree, 
O Zelma, Zelma, Zingi loves but thee. 


Sakmet, 


Caza, I hold thee thus, that with thy love, 
To me the barren wild should seem a grove, 
Without thee, Earth’s most blooming bow’r should he 
A desert and a wilderness to me. 


Zingi, 


Zelma, I hold thee thus, my darling maid, : 
Should death entomb thee near the willows shade, 
I’d fix my home upon thy tearful clay, 

Sigh out my heart and weep my soul away; 
Then swiftly fly to seek thy lovely ghost, 

Te heavens rich bowers or Hades’ sable coast; 
On either realm with thee in bliss I’d dwell, 
Without thee, Zelma, heaven to me were hell. 


Sakmet, 


Where silken tendrils round the palm tree twine 
The velvet curtains of the branching vine, 
Where the charm’d eyes a laughing grove behold, 
Whose mellow peaches ripen into gold, 
There where two cots of flow’ry carpets rest, 
Dwells the fair tenant of my love warm breast. 


And dappled lemons starred with golden o’s 
Spurn the gay dell and steal into the skies, 
The vine-clad walls of deau tious Zelma rise. 


* ‘The shepherd ceased to swell the ringing reed, 
For dewy sparkles lit the evening meed; 
When from the covert of a pleasant vine, 
Whose pregnant clusters teem’d with mellow wine, 
Sprang with a love-laugh that enrich’d their charms, 
Zelma and Caza to their shepherds arms. 


C.X.C. 


THE BEE. 
“‘ Bees gather honey from neglected flowers.” 


Our object'is happiness---ne’er could we miss it 

In life’s varied path, if the talent were ours 

From all we encoanter some good to elicit, © 

As bees gather sweets from the meanest of flowers 


THE GOOD HUSBAND. 


The good husband is one, who, wedded not by in- 
terest but by choice, is constant as well from inclination 
as from principle; he treats his wife with delicacy as a 
woman; with tenderness as a friend; he attributes her 
folliesto hér weakness, her imprudence to her inadver- 
tency; he passes them over with good nature and par- 
dens them with indulgence; all his care and indust 
are employed for her welfare; all his strength and pow- 
ers are exerted for her support and protection; he is 
more anxious to preserve his own character and repu- 
tation, because hers is blended with it. 


The kind of Wife which every man of sense would prefer. 
‘“‘ 1’d have her reason all her passions sway, 
Easy in company—iu private gay; 
Coy to a fop, to the deserving free— 
Still constant to herself, and true to me: 
1’d have the expression of her thoughts be such, 
She should not seem reserved, nor talk too much; 
Her conduct regular—her mirth refined— 


a Civil to strangers—to her neighbours kind.” 


Hope is a prodigal young ‘heir, and experience is his 
banker; but his drafts are seldom honoured, since there 
is often a heavy balance against him, because he draws 
largely upon a small capital, is not yet in possession, 
and if he were, would die. 


/The excesses of our youth are drafts upon our old 


jage, payable with interest, about fifty years after date. 


He who thinks.more of the manner than of the mat- 
ter of a speaker, will never profit by his words. 


[Forthe Philadelphia Album. } 
SONNET. 


Ye o’er whose opening dawn of life 
Hope sheds her softest hue, 
Whose bosoms bound, with spirits rife, 
W hose joys are ever new; © 
Where Mary sleeps in silence, stoop 
And weep her early doom, 
For blooming youth and bright-eyed hope 
Lie buried in her tomb. 


Let innocence aye linger round 
The tuft that wraps her clay, 

O there let sportive lamokins bound, 
And cherub infants stay: 

Their peaceful home the ring-doves find 
On every willow there, j 

And all that’s soft and all that’s kind 
Lament her, maiden fair. 


Ye fairest flowers that deck the field, 
In robes of varied dyes, 

O there your fragrant homage yield, 

._ Where matchless beauty lies. 

Ye zephyrs bland, there nightly sigh, 
There softest moonbeams play, 

And nought but gentlest things come nigh 
The gentle Mary’s clay. 


Edgefield C. H. S. C. B. 


{For the Philadelphia Album. } 
A SCRIPTURAL QUERY. 


Nothing upon record, which has at any period been handed 
down to posterity, from generation to generation, can be com- 
pared to the memento the development of this query will for- 
ever uate. The subject is composed of two monosylia- 
bles, and displays a sympathy suitable for the admiration of 
angels, and calculated to exalt human nature, when possessing 
the same mind which we are taught to believe attainable. 
Take two-fifths of an ornament of great value, and three- 
tenths of the necessaries of life--one-third of an instrument of 
<a and the first and last of one placed with authority over 


Now in order to make the discovery, “ search the Scriptures; 


4 


for in them ye think ye have eternal life, ‘asd they are on which 
testify of me.” | ILOH. . 
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